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I propose to limit the term “ Veterinary Legislation” to mean 
legislation promoted by the veterinary profession. That will of 
course cut out such Acts as the Contagious Diseases of Animals 
Acts or the Animals (Anaesthetics) Act, either of which might well 
form the subject of an address by itself. 

Before telling you about the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, I 
must tell you why it was that although there was a Veterinary College 
established in 1791, and the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
was founded in 1844, it took us until 1881 before we could get an 
Act controlling the use of the title ‘‘ Veterinary Surgeon ”—37 
years of attempts to get legislation to implement the promises made 
in the Charter of 1844. 

In 1823 there were two veterinary colleges, for in that year the 
Edinburgh College was started by Professor Dick, and from 1823 
to 1844 there were two institutions teaching veterinary surgeons 
and giving them diplomas, and they vied with each other as to 
who would be able to give the diploma on the easiest terms and 
so secure the largest number of pupils. In consequence grooms, 
kennelmen, farriers and blacksmiths came into the College at 
Camden Town and in a few months went away- with a diploma 
in their hands and were veterinary surgeons. By 1828, with the 
establishment of a monthly journal, The Veterinarian, a means was 
found to express publicly the disapprobation of the more enlightened 
practitioners at this state of affairs. An attempt was made in 1841 
to get the governors of the Royal Veterinary College to apply to 
the Government for a Charter incorporating them into a corporate 
body and entitling them to grant a diploma, but the College would 
have nothing to do with it. In 1842 a Charter was drafted by a 
committee of veterinary surgeons. It proposed to make one examin- 
ing body for the students of the two veterinary colleges (Edinburgh 
and London) and so to establish one portal of entry into the veter- 
inary profession. The Charter was granted, with many amendments 
and alterations, in 1844, and established the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons as the body politic and corporate of the pro- 
fession. The operative words of the Charter were “‘ The veterinary 
art as practised by the members of the said body politic and corporate 
shall be deemed and taken to be and recognised as a profession, and 
the members of the said body politic and corporate solely and exclu- 
sively of all other persons whomsoever shall be deemed and taken 
and recognised to be members of the said profession or professors 
of the said art, and shall be individually known and distinguished 
by the name or title ‘ Veterinary Surgeons.’” It was believed by 
the profession of those days that this Charter gave to the members 
of the Royal College sole right to use this name, but this was a Royal 
Charter only and it was essential to get an Act of Parliament to 
confirm the Charter in order that the Charter might have the effect 
of a Statute and make it illegal for any other persons to use the 
title. Without an Act of Parliament the only action the Council 
could have would have been an action in Chancery for damages, 
and this would have required the Council to take a separate and 
— om against every single uncertificated individual who used 

title. 

On March 8th, 1844, the gentlemen who promoted the Charter 
had not one penny in the bank, but there was a debt of £700 caused 
by the preparation of the Charter and statutory fees for obtaining 
it. A general meeting was held to elect a Council. In two months 
an examination was coming on: there was no Secretary, no money, 
no offices and no examining board, and in these two months they 

to get something done for the first examination. Then they 
made a mistake which had a very unfortunate effect. At the first 
Council meeting it was decided that they must send someone to 
Edinburgh to see how the examination was carried out, and they 
included in the deputation a professor of the London Veterinary 
College—the rival institution. The delegates criticised the exam- 
ination in Edinburgh, and in their inexperience the Council pub- 
lished the criticism of the Edinburgh examination in the Annual 
Report. If they had found any real criticism to make, that was a 
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private matter that should have been published privately in the 
Council Chamber and not blazoned abroad. Professor Dick objected 
to this and some of the words he objected to were withdrawn, but 
from that very moment a situation was created that handicapped 
the activities of the Council for the next 40 years. 

Although Professor Dick did not break away at once he was 
annoyed at the way the Royal College had sent to “ vet ” his exam- 
ination. Already he had the support of the Highland Society, and 
both they and the London Veterinary College petitioned for Charters 
for themselves to give them the right to grant their own diplomas. 
If these Charters had been granted the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Charter would be rendered useless and all the work of 
the Council in the first few years would be undone. 

Although the motto at the College was ‘‘ Vis unita fortior,” there 
was thus disunion from the outset. By 1849 Professor Dick 


chad withdrawn his students from the Royal College Examinations 


and had them examined by the Highland Society which gave a 
diploma of qualification to practise, entirely contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Charter of 1844. Thus the profession was split into 
two camps from the very beginning. The situation was even worse 
than before the Charter because there was a bitterness in the rivalry 
between the two schools and between them and the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

I must skip over history which is of extreme interest, showing 
attempts of inexperienced persons to deal with this difficult matter 
when they were trying to evolve procedure without experience. 
They made mistakes and kept on making mistakes. 

In 1853 a Bill was introduced into Parliament to give effect to 
the Charter and from that time onwards until 1881 the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and its various Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents and the more energetic members of the 
profession, were constantly struggling to get an Act of Parliament 
to give members of the Royal College the sole right to be described 
as veterinary surgeons. 

I want if I can to give you a picture of professional life in the 
’70s—30 odd years after the Charter had been granted. There 
were 2,000 certificated practitioners, about 1,500 farriers, persons 
who were the successors of the earlier farriers who had been in 
charge of veterinary practice before the establishment of the Veter- 
inary College. There were also large numbers of persons who had 
been through one or other of the schools and had been turned out 
as failures or had not troubled to take the examinations for a diploma. 
These all went out and called themselves members of the Royal 
Veterinary College, or veterinary surgeons, or veterinary practi- 
tioners. So that in the ’70s the profession was in a very dreadful 
condition. On the one hand you had many honourable members 
of the profession with the ‘College Diploma; on the other crowds 
of grooms or farriers who had had a month or two at College— 
all calling themselves veterinary surgeons. The explanation is that 
whenever the Royal College promoted a Bill in Parliament it was 
consistently opposed on behalf of practitioners not holding the 
Diploma of Membership. 

After 60 years of veterinary schools there were 1,000 veterinary 
surgeons and 3,000 quacks in practice. During all this time the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons were con- 
stantly trying to bring unity into the profession by all means within 
their power to make the Charter effective. At last they got on the 
Council a man whose name ought always to be received with applause 
when heard by members of the profession—George Fleming. He 
was the son of a farrier; he left Glasgow with his father and went 
to Manchester where he got a job in a farrier’s shop belonging to 
John Lawson, a member of the Council and at one time President. 
John Lawson, seeing the boy was keen and intelligent, paid his 
fees and sent him to Edinburgh. He had had no school education, 
but in two years he came away with the diploma of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society and several medals. That was in 1853. 
Fleming joined the Army and ultimately became Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon. He served in Egypt and China, and on his return to this 
country in 1866 he took the diploma of M.R.C.V.S. He was elected 
to the Council in 1867. 

One of the efforts of the Royal College Council was to offer to 
holders of the Royal Highland Society’s diploma a simple exam- 
ination for the R.C.V.S. Diploma. Fleming was one of the 54 
who took it. This was at a time of feverish activity, for the attempts 
by the Highland Society to secure a Charter, authorising the grant 
of a veterinary diploma, were still being persistently pursued, 
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Fleming became a member of Council in 1867, and he very soon 
set about the job of unifying the profession. In 1879 the Highland 
Society was persuaded to stop granting its diploma, and the names 
of the holders of its diploma were included on the register of the 
Royal College. 

In 1880 Fleming drew up a “‘ Veterinary Medical Bill ’’—-he was 
not a statesman or a politician, but he knew what he wanted. The 
Bill provided that only members of the Royal College or holders 
of the Highland Society diploma should in future be entitled to 
call themselves veterinary surgeons. This was to implement the 
Charter, and he thought that it would be perfectly simple. His 
Bill was only a very small Bill with two or three clauses. Lord 
Aberdare, a former Lord President of the Council but now retired 
from that position and spending his leisure as President of the 
R.S.P.C.A., and Lord Spencer, then Lord President of the Council, 
promised Fleming that they would bring this Bill in as a Govern- 
ment measure. Being a Government measure it had to go to-a 
Government draftsman, and when the amended draft came back 
to Fleming he discovered that the Government proposed to include 
in this Bill a provision that every person who had ever called himself 
a veterinary surgeon or member of the Royal College should be 
registered as entitled to describe himself as M.R.C.V.S. Fleming 
had to object to that at once; here he was now opposing people 
who had promised to help him. I have a few letters of his showing 
the frantic situation in which he found himself and how anxious 
he was that this thing should not be done. A new draft came with 
the words “ licentiate of the Royal College ” in place of M.R.C.V.S., 
but Fleming would not have this. For about nine months Fleming 
spent every day writing, interviewing, lobbying, in favour of the 
Bill. Finally it got through the House of Lords, and in the House 
of Commons further amendments were made, some of which he 
could accept and some of which he had to oppose. One member 
proposed that the clause providing for the registration of ‘‘ Existing 
Practitioners *’ should be left out. ‘That meant that the Bill would 
then have been thrown out, but fortunately the amendment was 
defeated. The argument of the opponents to the Bill was “‘ You 
have no exclusive right to the title. What attempt have you made 
to secure this title as your trade mark ?”’ The action of the College 
had been in the direction of getting Parliament to confirm the Charter, 
but Parliament could not take away the livelihood of all those people 
who had been practising as veterinary surgeons without a diploma. 
There were about 900 of them, some of whom had been to college 
but had no diploma, and others who had never been to college. 
The Act of 1881 was finally passed a few days before the rising of 
Parliament in August, IS881. It set the profession on the first rung 
of the ladder of recognition. This Act provides that no person 
whose name is not on the register shall use the title ‘ Veterinary 
Surgeon ”’ or “ Veterinary Practitioner,’’ or any other name, title, 
addition or description stating that he is a veterinary surgeon’ or 
_ @ practitioner of veterinary surgery or of any branch thereof. (Sec- 

tion 17.) In every one of the drafts of these early Bills which came 
before Parliament the phrase is used both with regard to the pro- 
hibition of the use’ of the title ‘‘ Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons’”’ and the title ‘ Veterinary Surgeon ”’ that 
no unregistered person shall use a title “‘ stating or implying,’’ that 
he is an M.R.C.V.S. or a veterinary surgeon. Somehow or other 
in the last revisions, the words “‘ or implying ” were omitted from 
Section 17. It was discovered when we began to prosecute under 
Section 17 that the Act did not give us authority to prosecute a 
person who used a title merely imp/ying that he was a veterinary 
surgeon. 

Some years later, from 1908 to 1920, the Royal College attempted 
to get another Bill through Parliament. It was not passed in the 
way we wanted it passed. Most unfortunately as it turned out, we 
tried to get Section 17 of the 1881 Act amended by adding the 
words “or implying” so that a man who described his place of 
business in such a way as to imply that he was a veterinary surgeon 
would come under the Section. Owing to the weight of opposition, 
we had to drop the amendment of Clause 17. This Act, which was 
passed in 1920, imposed an annual fee on practising members, and 
nothing else. 

The situation in regard to unqualified practice grew better after 
1881, when there were literally thousands of shoeing forges with 
the words “ Veterinary Forge’”’ over the doorway. A magistrate 
ruled that this was a breach of the Act, and on the strength of that 
legal decision we took action in a number of cases and put a stop 
to the practice. Later on that particular decision was declared to 
be incorrect. We were able also to put a stop to the use of the title 
“veterinary practitioner’’ by unregistered persons, so that now, 
though there are still many unqualified persons in practice, they 
do not describe themselves by a veterinary title. There has of 
recent years grown up a considerable body of unqualified practi- 
tioners among small animals. The Council of the National Veter- 


inary Medical Association and the Council of the R.C.V.S. appointed 
a joint Committee some time ago to consider the position. A reso- 


lution was passed by that joint body to the effect that a Bill should 
be promoted in Parliament to prohibit all veterinary practice by 
persons who were not registered veterinary surgeons. 

Our experience has shown us that as in the case of the 1881 and 
1920 Acts, such a Bill would immediately be opposed. You cannot 
take away a man’s livelihood without compensation, and without 
safeguarding the interests of those who are at present earning their 
livelihood in veterinary practice. What are you to do then—what 
proposal can you make ? That is the problem that is facing the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons at the present 
time. The situation is extremely difficult as there are not only 
the unqualified practitioners, some of whom have, as you know, 
through the course of years proved their worth as practitioners, 
who are making a good living and are quite honourable men, but 
there are of course those who are just taking advantage of the fact 
that the Law does not prohibit veterinary practice. For two years 
the Council has been considering this question, as has been reported 
in The Veterinary Record and at our annual general meetings. 

I think you will all agree after what | have said here that until 
the Council has made up its mind as to what is the best thing to be 
done, we had better wait to see what is proposed before we can 
criticise. We are in this difficulty, that we cannot really say any- 
thing about the Bill until we have reached finality in our discussions. 
We are still trying to reach that stage. 

This I want to say to you in conclusion. There is ng doubt that 
however perfect we may think the Bill is when we have hammered 
it into shape, and however much money we may spend upon it, 
when it gets into Parliament it will be hacked about and have a 
different appearance entirely when it comes out of Parliament. 

Je have, therefore, to make sure that in any of the clauses we draw 
up, we do not give a peg upon which to hang amendments to the 
Bill. 

No doubt it will be necessary to provide that the Bill shall not 
prohibit unregistered persons from doing such minor operations 
as the docking of lambs’ tails or the castration of pigs, but if you 
described such operations under the general term ‘“ minor opera- 
tions,” as was once proposed as an amendment to Clause 17 of 
the 1881 Act, you will easily see the difficulty we should be in to 
define what is meant by “ minor operations.”” Attempts would be 
made to argue that other operations performed by unregistered 
persons came under that heading. Similarly, if we have to exempt 
the giving of “ first aid” to animals—what is first aid? Is first 
aid the attention given in an emergency to an animal to save suffer- 
ing or death until the arrival of a registered practitioner? Some 
first aid finishes at first aid and does not require the arrival of a 
practitioner to complete it. One of the amendments to anv Bill 
that is put before Parliament to prohibit the practice of veterinary 
surgery by unqualified persons is bound to be this. Unless you are 
ready you will get tacked on to the Bill something which you would 
rather not have at all and it might be better to be satisfied with 
what you have got. ; 

Everyone I think will agree that in the public interest as well as 
that of the Royal College it would be much better if the practice 
of veterinary surgery could be restricted to qualified surgeons and 
to persons duly registered in an official Register. 

The Council will not, however, proceed with this draft Bill unless 
and until it has consulted the profession and has got the general 
assent of the profession. 

N.B.—This report omits much information of a confidential 
nature. 

Discussion 

The Presipent (Mr. J. W. Procter): All, he was sure, had listened to Dr. 
Bullock with great interest. He would satisfy himself, at this juncture, with sug- 
gesting that Dr. Bullock’s speech was open for discussion, and he was quite certain 
that if any of them were in any doubt upon any particular point, they could not 
have a more opportune moment for having it explained or elucidated. He would, 
however, say that he for one—and he was just an ordinary member and practi- 
tioner—was not satisfied with the position so far as quackery was concerned. If 
we were not satisfied, then surely somebody must take some interest to promulgate 
some scheme that would at all events limit such quackery. We owed that to our 
successors in the profession, and he was confident that if anyone had any sugges- 
tions to make he would be heard with interest. ‘ 

Col. Dixon : Firstly, he wished to express the pleasure one had felt in hearing 
such a lucid exposition of what they might call the history of the veterinary pro- 
fession. It was such a great and pleasant change from most of their discussions 
and proceedings at societies of that character, and he had no doubt that there were 
many members present that day who, for the first time, would have realised properly 
the difficulties which had been faced by our forefathers in the profession, and 
how they had been overcome. Personally, he felt very indebted to Dr. Bullock 
for a lot of valuable and interesting information. ‘There was no doubt that the 
position at present as regards the art of veterinary surgery was not properly safe- 


arded, and it was very encouraging and gratifying to learn that our governing 
y was considering what steps could be taken to render the position more 
satisfactory. : i 

One was impressed in looking over past history by the manner in which we 
had been assisted by the official bodies in that they had demanded that the veter- 
inary work on their behalf should be conducted only yp hy and registered 
members of the profession. Whilst that position had been secured, it was sad 
to learn that in the country in general it was not so, and they all knew there were 
many people practising the art of veterinary surgery who had really no right to 
do so, and what was worse, they had no qualifications or training to do so and 
thereby submit animals to painful treatment, and often practically condemn them 
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to death. He would not take up any more of their time, but he was sure that there 
were many other members who would like to express their appreciation of a very 
interesting paper by Dr. Bullock, and he hoped there were many other members 
who would give them the benefit of their views. 

‘The PRESIDENT invited all of them to put forward any point which they felt 
was wrong in the control which we received in the veterinary profession. "They 
all had grouses ; now was the time to air them. He was sure Dr. Bullock would 
tell them what was possible to correct them. 

Mr. RoacH: In other countries, so he believed, there was legislation nearer 
to what we wanted than that which we already had in this country. 

r. BULLOCK: ‘l'hey all knew, he thought, that some years ago there was an 
investigation into veterinary education under the chairmanship of Dr. Loveday. 
He prepared for that Committee a statement regarding the legislation of veter- 
inary practice in every important country of the world. He submitted it to the 
Committee as part of his evidence, and it was published as an appendix to the 
Report. 

Nir. Scorr: Although they might have read a little at random, they had never 
had the history of our profession so crystallised as they had had it that afternoon. 
They had heard the names of prominent members of the profession in the past, 
but they never really appreciated their worth, as in the case of Fleming chat after- 
noon; some of them thought of him as a wonderful man, and they heard now of 
his motives. Dr. Bullock had answered very clearly the main question—where 
was the borderline between the veterinary surgeon and the quack, first aid and 
minor operations ? He thought that, as a matter of public policy, we should have 
to admit that castration of lambs and pigs, and docking of lambs would never be 
classed as purely veterinary operations. ‘Ihe same with first aid. He had to deal 
to some extent with horses underground. Accidents might happen right in the 
roads where it might be hours before one could get there, and the value of these 
animals was such that it was rather straining economics to expect a veterinary 
surgeon to go down for first aid, or even serious injuries, in the first place. So 
he thought we would be ever up against this problem of the borderline, and that 
some measure of treatment would have to be allowed to people who were not 

ualified, though he could not visualise just where this borderline would ever be 
Soovenined. He was sure they were all grateful to the Council and Dr. Bullock 
for the diligence with which they looked into these matters. 

Mr. Tweed: Mr. Scott had just raised a point that, to his mind, was a very 
vital one. What was the legitimate sphere of the profession? In meat inspection 
it was ver difficult to claim certain spheres as belonging to the veterinary pro- 
fession. € was very glad to inform them that only that week they had removed 
the power of the dealer to decide what were, and what were not, casualties. ‘They 
had received an instruction that when a dealer brought these animals and wished 
to send them in as casualties, he must send them where the Ministry wanted them, 
and he must also supply a certificate to prove that the animal was indeed a casualty. 
This might be stretching the discussion somewhat, but it showed that the Govern- 
ment was aware that the veterinary profession should be consulted to settle these 
controversial matters. He had got to know Dr. Bullock very well since he (the 
speaker) went to live in Harrogate, and his regret was that they had not got out of 
him all that they might have done, for Dr. Bullock had the interests of the pro- 
fession very much to heart. 

Mr. McKInna: There could be only a few present that afternoon who had 
anything more than a sketchy idea of veterinary history, and Dr. Bullock had made 
his points in a style that would enable them definitely to be remembered by all 
of them. There was very little one could offer in the way of criticism or sugges- 
tion. Dr. Bullock let drop the remark that they had got a Bill before Gennall in 
which an attempt was made to deal with the question of unqualified practitioners. 
Apparently a man could do anything in this country apart from calling himself 
a veterinary surgeon. Dr. Bullock had asked ‘“‘ What can we do with them?” 
Apparently we had got to take them into the fold or deal with them all at once. 

ere had been a great deal of subterranean misgiving in the profession, partly 
because most members had not had the opportunity of hearing such a talk as Dr. 
Bullock had given that afternoon. He thought the College would have been very 
well advised to give Dr. Bullock an itinerary round all the divisions. It was, to 
his mind, a serious question as to whether they should start stirring up a slightly 
tuffled pond into a really muddy pond. 

In reply to Mr. STEEL, who asked if it was not possible to obtain some control 
over the sale of biological products, Dr. BULLOCK said that both the R.C.V.S. 
and the N.V.M.A. had tried to establish friendly relationships to limit the sale 
of vaccines to qualified veterinary surgeons. Quite a number of the best manu- 
facturers loyally adhered to this. 

Mr. PowLey: There was one phase in the biological products scheme whereby 
the veterinary surgeon in a great many cases could administer the product himself ; 
that was in the case of sheep. Hundreds of doses were given by the farmers them- 
selves. It was, he thought, in these sheep-rearing districts that the veterinary 
surgeon had instructed the producer to send direct to the farmer; in the ordinary 
way the practitioner was too busy and travelling distances were too great. He could 
not see how we could stop this, 

Dr. BULLOCK: One of his regrets was that in the small amount of time he had 
before him he had to cut out a good deal of the matter of the address. He wanted 
to mention many names and give thumb-nail biographies of a number of veter- 
inary surgeons who had helped us. ‘Through Fleming’s munificence, we had the 
Most complete library of veterinary literature, and he often thought it would be 
a good idea for students to have a course in veterinary history. ‘There was no 
profession with more grounds for satisfaction and pride in the work of its leading 
men. There had been very few men indeed in the profession of whom it could 
be said that they were self-seekers. ‘The disinterestedness of their actions in pro- 
Moting the welfare of the profession was undoubted and it could easily be brought 
out in a study of the lives of the men he had mentioned. A learned honourable 
Profession depends for its learning and honour on the men of the past: if they 
were not known or were forgotten, the virtue that could come out of the profession 
was lost. 

The PRESIDENT thought all would agree that although they had not had a paper 
on a scientific subject, the address had justified itself, The predominant question 
which was put to them that day was, “ Are we satisfied in regard to the question 
of the quack ? Are we satisfied that the quack does not make any inroads into 
our work? If he does, would you be satisfied to let things stand as they are, or 

id you wish that some action should be taken, and if so what action would 
you wish to be taken ?"" Obyiously, from what Dr. Bullock had told them, certain 
difficulties would arise in combating quackery as it is to-day, We cannot expect 
to receive all and give nothing. e would at the moment, just as an analogy, draw 
their attention to the Dental Act. ‘That placed a very large number of uncertified 
dentists on the register, ‘That meant to say that those men who described their 
Premises up to that time as dental surgeries became dentists, and the qualified 
dentists described themselves as L.D.S., dental surgeons. ‘The result was that 
it was an offence for a man, other than a dentist or dental surgeon, to pull a tooth, 
and he was quite prepared to say that no qualified dentist to-day would say that the 
Dental Act was anything but an advantage to them. It was not only a blessing 
to the profession but a blessing, to the public as well. On our part, either we had 
to allow things to remain as they were and put up with the quack as he presented 

self to-day, or we should have to do something for him. If we did something 


for him, however, there was another point which had not come out in the dis- 
cussion—that was, we should have some control over his actions and behaviou:— 
4 point, in his opinion, which was worth considering. One member did suggest 


CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Torsion of the Uterus in the Bitch 


G. BERESFORD EDWARDS, B.v.sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
CHESTER 

Subject—A valuable wire-haired terrier bitch, 18 months old, in 
whelp for second time. 

History.—The writer was called in to examine the bitch on Sunday, 
December 6th, 1942, the owner, a breeder of wire-haired terriers, 
stating that the bitch had been due to whelp on the previous 
Wednesday but had shown no signs. She had been mated: at her 
first season and had whelped normally two puppies which were 
reared satisfactorily. ‘The bitch had been off her food since the 
previous Wednesday but there had been no vomition or thirst and 
bowel actions were normal. 

Examination.—The bitch was obviously in whelp, two foetuses 
being palpable in the abdomen and the mammary glands well formed 
and secreting milk. ‘Temperature was 102° F’, the pulse thin and 
soft. The vulva were extremely small for a full-term bitch and no 
discharge was discernible. Examination per vaginam revealed a very 
narrow passage and the os uteri palpable and unopened. ‘The owner 
was certain of the mating time. ‘Tentative diagnosis was made that 
parturition was delayed through some glandular dysfunction and 
10 units of pituitrin (posterior lobe) were given subcutaneously and 
1 oz. ol. ricini per os. Prognosis was serious. 

The bitch was examined next day and found to be in the same 
condition but the pulse was thinner. A laparotomy was advised and 
permission obtained to perform a complete hysterectomy, if necessary. 

Operation.—Anaesthesia was rapidly induced with chloroform and 
continued with A.C.E. A primary incision was made in the mid-line 
just to one side of the linea alba, about 3 in. long, extending back- 
wards from immediately behind the umbilicus. On introducing the 
finger into the abdomen, the uterus was found firmly adherent to 
the abdominal wall and of very large size. The adhesions were 
broken down with the finger and the abdominal incision extended 
forwards for a further 1} in. The great omentum and spleen were 
found adherent to the uterus. These adhesions were broken down 
and the uterus with difficulty brought out of the abdomen. The 
ovaries and uterus presented an extremely congested appearance, 
damson-like in colour, and it was then seen that there was a torsion 
of one revolution immediately in front of the os. There was no sign 
of congestion around the os nor in the vagina which were the size 
of those of a non-pregnant bitch. 

Ovaro-hysterectomy was performed, a single ligature in front of 
the os being sufficient. A piece of mesentery was sutured to the 
stump. The abdominal muscles were sutured with a single row of 
interrupted 2/0 catgut sutures, the skin with silkworm gut. The 
wound was dressed with | : 1,000 acriflavine and sulphanilamide given 
parenterally as a prophylactic. Recovery from the anaesthesia was 
rapid. 

After-Treatment.—This consisted in dressing the wound once daily 
with acriflavine. 74 gr. sulphanilamide per os t.d.s. and 2 oz. liquid 
paraffin b.d.s. Milk diet for four days and then a little meat. An 
enema was given on the fifth day. Sutures were removed on the 
seventh day, healing being by first intention, and the bitch returned 
to the owner with a fairly tight bandage for support. Seen a week 
later, the bitch was in good health. 

Remarks.—Examination of the excised uterus showed two foetuses 
in the right horn about seven weeks developed, floating in what 
appeared to be uncoagulated venous blood. The suggestion is that 
owing to jumping or rolling, the asymmetrical uterus swung over on 
itself, causing occlusion of the uterine arteries and veins and occlusion 
of the ovarian veins. There was no sepsis and no symptoms were 
observed by the owner until the actual time that parturition was due. 

. * * 


Stilboestrol and its Use in Epilepsy 


R. C. G. HANCOCK, B.sc., M.R.C.v.s., 
BEACONSFIELD 
The cessation of a cycle of epileptic seizures in a bitch, after 
induction of heat by stilboestrol, appears interesting enough for 


record. 
The subject was a pedigree cocker spaniel bitch, born on April 19th, 


that it would be a very good idea if the R.C.V.S. sent Dr. Bullock round the Divi- 
sions. He could assure that member that the suggestion was not original. He, for 
one, thought it was an opportune time to undertake such a procedure; he was 

uite sure it would clear the atmosphere considerably. ‘To boil the whole subject 
dom, did we want to control quackery or did we not? If we did, what steps 
should we take ? That rested with all our societies. The Royal College would not 
attempt to place any Bill before Parliament until such a Bill, and a full explanation 
of it, had been handed out to every member of the profession, 
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1941. She was the last born of five, and the other four grew up 
normally and were disposed of. : 

At two days old the puppy was found apparently dead, was revived 
and had to be hand fed for three days, though remaining with the 
dam, after which period she resumed suckling. Weight at 14 days 
was far behind the others (10} 0z.), at 14 weeks it had reached 
84 1b. In mid-July gastro-enteritis with severe flatulence followed a 
dose of a proprietary vermifuge, and for a time the pup looked like 
dying. From this time there commenced a cycle of epileptic fits, 
sometimes single, sometimes multiple, at intervals of two to five 
weeks. In June, 1942, I was consulted about the non-appearance of 
any heats, and gave the bitch 1 mgm. stilboestrol (B.W. & Co.). 
Heat occurred on the third day (June 23rd) and lasted a week. 
Without further treatment of any kind a normal heat occurred on 
July 23rd. A group of four or five fits occurred near its termination 
on August 17th, and a single fit was observed on September 3rd. 
Since this date no more fits have occurred. ‘The owner writes 
recently that she is well and full of life, but still looks immature, 
more like a nine-month puppy. 


Stilboestrol in Retained Placenta in the Cat 


HAMILTON KIRK, m.r.c.v.s., 
LONDON 


A five-year-old Siamese cat which had given birth to five kittens 
on a recent Saturday night, was noticed to be dull and without 
appetite all the following day. I was called on the Monday and found 
a slimy rusty-looking vaginal discharge but no external signs of 
foetal membranes. ‘The abdomen was distended but no foetus could 
be palpated. Temperature was 102-8°, anorexia present, and there 
was a very small milk yield. 

Retention of the membranes was diagnosed, and late that day 
1 mg. stilboestrol (B.D.H.) in oil was subcutaneously injected into 
the flank. Early Tuesday morning the membranes had been expelled, 
and the cat was brighter and voluntarily took some milk. On Wednes- 
day she was feeding and perfectly well and I saw her no more. 

I have wondered whether the dose applied by Major Hancock 
(reported in his clinical communication on December 5th) was not 
too large. He started with 5 mg., and then gave 74 mg., which may 
have been the cause of the bitch’s death. 

Secondly, in the case of the Siamese recorded above, it occurred 
to me afterwards that Pitocin would probably have been a wiser 
choice of medicament as not only does it activate the uterus but also 
increases milk secretion, whereas stilboestrol—in small safe doses— 
inhibits it. 

However, three of the kittens were at once disposed of, which 
eased the situation. 


PROFLAVINE 


There has been a gradual realisation by surgeons that proflavine 
is a better antiseptic than acriflavine for general application to 
wounds. The leaning towards proflavine has coincided ,with a 
realisation of the fact that acriflavine, as usually supplied, is not a 
single substance, but a mixture of two or more compounds. But 
prejudices die slowly, and it is not easily that surgeons depart 
from methods they have trusted for many years. Interest in pro- 
flavine is likely to be stimulated by recent reports of its value in 
suppurating wounds occurring among casualties from Libya. 
Following recent experiences with the local application of sulphon- 
amides, proflavine powder has been used in the same way in 
amounts of 0°5 to 2 gm., according to the size of the wound. 
Proflavine is apparently active against all bacteria found in sup- 
purating lesions, and the results with staphylococcal infections 
have been described as revolutionary in their speed and effective- 
ness.—Pharm. J] 


WEEKLY WIspoM 


The third and most cogent reason for restricting the power of Govern- 
ment is the great evil of adding unnecessarily to its power. .. . If the 
roads, the railways, the banks, the insurance offices, the great joint-stock 
companies, the universities, and the public charities, were all of them 
branches of the Government . . . if the employees of all these different 
enterprises were appointed and paid by the Government, and looked to 
the Government for every rise in life; not all the freedom of the Press 
and popular constitution of the legislature would make this or any 


other country free otherwise than in name.—J. S. Mill, On Liberty, 1859, 


ABSTRACTS 


[AN OVERLOOKED MACROSCOPIC INTESTINAL LESION OF 
VALUE IN DIAGNOSING BOVINE COCCIDIOSIS. Bovucuron, 
D.C. (1942.) N. Amer. Vet. 23. (3.) 173-175.] 


As the result of studies on experimental bovine coccidiosis, 
Boughton draws attention to a characteristic lesion in the small 
intestine which he considers to be of special diagnostic value in 
animals examined post-mortem in the early stages of the disease prior 
to odcyst production. He notes that the mucosa of the small intestine 
is often found dotted with small, white, cyst-like bodies about 0-3 to 
0-4 mm. in diameter and quotes an account of the macroscopic 
appearance of similar lesions in cattle given by Theobald Smith in 
1893. In severe experimental infections Boughton noted that it was 
sometimes difficult to find an uninfected villus. Microscopic examina- 
tion of such bodies revealed a series of developmental stages culminat- 
ing in the production of enormous numbers of spindle-shaped 
organisms which, in general structure and movement, resembled 
merozoites. He believes that the cyst-like structures are schizonts 
of one or more species of bovine coccidia, including possibly Eimeria 
bovis. The author points out that the schizonts greatly distend the 
villi and probably destroy their tips and that they are never numerous 
following massive odcyst production. Broughton observes that, under 
the generic names of Globidium and Gastrocystis, the literature con- 
tains several accounts of forms which are similar to, if not identical 
with, those he has described and suggests that further consideration 
be given to published observations to determine the possible relation- 
ship of Globidium of sheep and bovine coccidia. LN 

O 


[CEREBROSPINAL EUTHANASIA IN THE DOG. Gormay, R. J. 
(1942.) Vet. Med. 37. 303.) 


Gorman states that dogs can be instantaneously and painlessly 
killed by the injection of ether or chloroform (10 c.c. for all but 
large dogs) into the medulla oblongata. . The injection is made 
through a 2} to 3 inch, 16 gauge needle, which is inserted, bevel 
towards the brain, centrally, $ inch behind the occiput, and thrust 
in a slightly backward direction into the opening at the junction of 
the spinal canal and the foramen magnum, 7.e., between the occiput 
and atlas. This point is apparently easily found and little objection 
is made to the insertion of the needle as sensitivity of the intervening 
tissues is slight. The author states that the method is quick, easy, 
certain, bloodless and is accompanied by no apparent evidence of 


pain. 
A. W. S. 


EUROPE’S LIVESTOCK LOSSES 
MEeENaceE TO Post-War Foop 


The estimated decline of livestock in enemy-occupied allied 
countries as a result of lack of feeding-stuffs, requisitioning, and 
slaughter is about 11,000,000 cattle, 3,000,000 horses, 12,000,000 pigs, 
and 11,000,000 sheep. 

These figures were revealed in a rt prepared bv allied agricul- 
tural experts and considered by the ‘Technical Advisory Committee 
on Agriculture in London recently. The report says that the decline 
constitutes a very serious menace both to post-war food supplies 
and to the future of European agriculture. Milk production has gone 
down by more than a third, and meat production by nearly half. 
Recovery to pre-war numbers of breeding animals will take many 
years, and the lack of draught animals may be a serious hindrance to 
cultivation for the first post-war harvest. 

Only a small proportion of this huge livestock loss could be made 
good by the supply of live animals. The first need will be for a 
policy of conservation of livestock, for the preservation of all animals 
capable of breeding, and for the supply of an equivalent quantity of 
meat from oversea. At the same time feeding-stuffs will be needed, 
as well as veterinary measures to check the spread of epidemics 
among livestock already weakened by undernourishment. In 
countries where the numbers of draught animals have declined below 
the minimum needed for cultivation it may be necessary to replace 
them with tractors. 

In connection with this last problem, the Technical Advisory 
Committee has taken note of the probable need to introduce 
mechanical cultivation into countries where few agricultural engineers 
or mechanics are to be found. The committee has therefore recom- 
mended provision for the training of allied nationals in Britain, such 
training to include tractor-driving, maintenance, and the organisation 
of mechanised services in agriculture generally —The Times, 
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The Late Professor James Ferguson Craig, M.A., F.R.C.V.S., M.R.1.A. 
PERSONAL TRIBUTES 


Professor T. G. Browne, Principal of the Veterinary College of 
Ireland, writes :— 

The untimely death of Professor J. F. CraiG, M.A., F.R.C.V.S., came 
as a severe shock to the veterinary profession and to the agricultural 
community throughout the length and breadth of Ireland and when 
this news has travelled abroad his past students in many lands will 
mourn the loss of their past teacher whom they respected with nothing 
short of reverence. His sudden departure will perhaps be most keenly 
felt by the members of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons—the meetings of which he attended at York only a few 
days before his death when he appeared to be in his usual good 
health and spirits. It was the writer’s privilege to have spent many 
hours in his company during the days of those meetings and to have 
travelled with him from York to Liverpool on the homeward journey. 
The conversation drifted to and fro from highly technical subjects 
to matters of lighter vein, but his versatile gifts of discussion were, 
as of old, equal to all occasions, sometimes revealing his outstanding 
capabilities of profound reasoning and at other times jocular and full 
of entertaining reminiscences. Little did the writer think when 
having said good-bye to him and his wife at the door of a Liverpool 
hotel that the last parting had been made, that the last genial smile 
had been seen and that within less than a week Jim Craig, as we knew 
him, would be no more and would be in his resting place. 

He was a man possessed of unusual calmness, of unfailing courtesy 
and generosity, and his well-balanced judgment proved on many 
occasions to be a pillar of strength in guiding the destinies of the 
veterinary profession in both Great Britain and Ireland. Although 
his disposition was calm, and perhaps at times undemonstrative to 
a fault, yet hidden beneath the surface was a highly sensitive and 
retiring nature which might have been a handicap to other men of 
less outstanding ability and personality. Only those who knew him 
long and intimately could possibly detect the true significance of the 
human touch and kindness of heart which lay in the depth. This 
hidden part of his character was always clearly revealed to those 
privileged to experience some acquaintance with his private life, 
particularly by his devotion to his wife and only son. 

As a teacher the late Professor Craig had few equals; his pains- 
taking methods, his untiring devotion to his students and the sound- 
ness and depth of his knowledge engendered a degree of respect 
amongst his students rarely equalled by any teacher. In the writer’s 
earlier days a familiar toast at students’ celebrations was one ‘“‘ to 
the best white man alive—Joey Craig”; the latter being the term 
of affection by which he was always spoken of amongst his pupils. 

It was as a colleague and a Principal that the writer knew him 
best, and in that capacity he was the embodiment of uprightness, 
fairness, geniality and at the same time perseverance. Never a harsh 
nor angry word crossed his lips. His genial, unassuming disposition 
and his native tact caused the happiest relations between himself 
and the staff. There was in the depths of his character that indescrib- 
able something which drew him ever closer to those associated with 
him, and the writer, being one who was privileged to experience 
27 years of this personal contact, cannot accept the shock of his 
sudden passing as otherwise than an irreparable and irretrievable 
loss which must remain. 

When he decided to leave Ireland the news of his impending 
departure was received with profound regret throughout the length 
and breadth of this country, North and South, and this was expressed 
in the form of a handsome presentation and a farewell dinner which 
was one of the best attended functions, representative of the whole 
country, ever held by the Irish members of the profession. It can 
be truly said that not only did he leave behind him in Ireland many 
sincere friends in all walks of life, but he also left his indelible mark 
in the advancement of veterinary science as indicated by his contri- 
butions to veterinary literature which has been enriched by his many 
scientific and clinical articles. 

His biography has been ably dealt with by another writer, but in 
passing a few matters with special reference to Ireland may be 
recalled. During his year of office as President of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons in 1929-30, he invited that body to hold its 
Annual Meeting and Dinner in Dublin and the large numbers who 
attended that function will remember with pride the dignity and 
distinction with which he occupied the Presidential chair on that 
occasion. 

Many members of the profession will have happy recollections of 
his year of office as President of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland in 1934-35, when at the 
Annual Congress in Belfast he and his worthy wife gave of their 
hospitality and generosity in a manner never to ‘be forgotten. 

e of his outstanding achievements in Ireland was his sponsoring 
of the Irish Veterinary Surgeons Bill which led to the establishment 
of the Irish Veterinary Council. To him belongs much of the 


credit for the tactful handling of what might otherwise have been a 


difficult situation and as a fitting climax to his work the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons unanimously elected 
him President for the year in which the agreement in connection 
with that Act was ratified. 

In 1908 he married Nora, youngest daughter of the late Adam 
Scott, of Dublin, who survives him and who has been his devoted 
helpmate for nearly his entire professional life. His only surviving 
child, Dr. Kenneth Craig, B.A., M.B., who is now serving with the 
Forces in Africa, was a prominent member of the Irish International 
Hockey Team for a number of years, and rarely did his father miss 
being present at international matches in which Kenneth took part. 
The writer is aware of one occasion on which Professor Craig chartered 
an aeroplane in order that he might arrive in time to watch his son’s 
display. For Mrs. Craig and for his son, who is now unfortunately 
abroad, the deepest and sincerest sympathy is felt throughout the 
profession i in Ireland. 

Jim Craig, as he was known by the profession and his intimate 
friends, has gone for ever, but his memory shall survive, and after 
this generation has passed his work and achievements shall remain 
as an everlasting memorial of his devotion and self-sacrifice for the 
profession which he loved so dearly and to which he was “ faithful 
unto death.” 


Dr. G. O. Davies, of the University of Liverpool Veterinary 
School, writes :— 

The news of Professor Craig’s death on Wednesday, January 20th, 
was a stunning blow to all who were privileged to share his friendship, 
and particularly to his colleagues in the Veterinary School at Liverpool 
University. We, in his own Department, are as a family suddenly 
bereft of a father and have yet to realise all that his loss will mean 
to us. By what appears to us to be a most cruel blow by the hand 
of Providence, we have been deprived of the wise supervision, guid- 
ance, advice and encouragement of one whose enthusiasm and bound- 
less vigour were at the disposal of anyone and everyone who sought 
it. To appreciate this to the full one had to work with him. Craig 
retained his placid, imperturbable disposition whatever the state of 
affairs around him. No matter how hectic we might be feeling, 
through the pressure of work, he met it all with that unruffled calm 
which refused to be “‘ chivvied.’’ Not that he was indifferent to the 
feelings of others. He was most kind, generous and sympathetic 
but not swayed by emotion. Although his views and ways were not 
approved by all, if it can be said-of anyone it can certainly be said 
of Craig that he had no enemies. He was a most lovable character, 
approachable at all times by staff and students alike. 

As a teacher he was always held in high esteem by his students 
and their confidence in him was reflected by the correspondence 
which passed between them long after they had graduated. Craig 
had an unusually wide experience and rare were the occasions when 
he could not enter into a discussion on a veterinary problem. He 
was not given to making dogmatic or sweeping statements and had 
the great gift of being able to summarise and crystallise complex 
problems. Whatever else may be said of him, he was certainly never 
limited to the confines of his own particular subject. He was an 
expert anatomist and spoke also with authority and wide experience 
on clinical subjects. Although he had been a member of the profes- 
sion for over 40 years, he Was always abreast of the times in his views 
on current problems. By his death, the .undergraduate, graduate, 
researcher and practitioner alike have been deprived of that sound 
judgment and advice, founded on a wealth of knowledge and experi- 
ence, which were at all times available for the asking. His type is 
too rare and we can ill afford to lose him. 


Mr. E. V. KELLY, M.R.C.v.s., Kells, Co. Meath, writes : — 

The passing of Prof. J. F. Craig has come as a shock to all those 
practitioners in Ireland who had the benefit of his teaching and 
guidance during their student days. His manner was _ reserved 
and only those who had contact with him for many years could 
realise his sterling worth. 

In our College days every student, wayward and otherwise, 
respected “ Joey’ Craig. While he had an obvious interest in 
the hard working student he never forgot the erring ones and his 
quiet reprimand to these latter rarely failed to appeal. Because 
one felt: “ Well, I really ought to do better, for if he looks at me 
reprovingly over those glasses again and | hear him say ‘ Now, 

Mr. So and So, etc., etc.,’ I certainly won't like it, and, therefore, 
I’ll do some work and get on with the job.” And when the erring 
ones did improve they always had the _— of his quiet smile and 
his charming Scotch twang: “ Well, , I am very glad that 
at last you have decided to do a little ben “ 

Genius is defined as an infinite capacity for taking pains. When- 
ever this definition occurs to me one man has always leaped to 
my mind. ‘The worker with the inexhaustible supply of energy, 
meticulous attention to detail, good will and tranquillity—Prof. 
J. F, Craig. In my student days he was lecturer in junior and 
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senior anatomy and demonstrator in the dissecting room. Quite 
a full day’s work for any man. But added to that he was lecturer in 
histology, medicine and meat inspection. What an authority on 
anatomy he was and how we used to marvel “ that one small head 
could carry all he knew ”! 

When we qualified and our little problems arose we went to 
him; and with diffidence, because we knew he was more than busy. 
But he always met us with his quiet smile, his helping hand and 
sound advice. 

It is a tragedy that this really great man is lost to the profession 
that he loved so well and to which he devoted his whole brilliant 
career. He has passed to a better sphere and we who knew him, 
professionally and personally, have only one consolation: that he 
has gone to the reward which the Great Creator has in store for 
such honest, tireless workers as J. F. Craig. 


Professor J. G. Wricut, of the School of Veterinary Science, 
University of Liverpool, writes :— 

In the passing of J. F. Craig our profession has sustained a grievous 
loss. The period of close association | had with him as a colleague 
at Liverpool was short, yet it was ample to impress upon me his 
sterling qualities both as a man and as a veterinary scientist. He 
possessed a rare combination of qualities ; a clinician of vast experi- 
ence, a skilled laboratory worker and a voracious reader. Beneath 
his quiet and modest exterior was a great fund of learning and 
wisdom. Of these he gave freely and without stint to all who sought 
his advice. Although not a young man, his outlook was as modern 
as the hour, and his judgment sound. In the tackling of problems 
which assail the profession in the near future his wisdom and sagacity 
will be sorely missed. 

It was fitting that on the day his fatal illness commenced there 
should be published in this journal a treatise by his pen. It was 
typical of the man, a concise, clearly expressed record of his great 
experience of and reading on contagious abortion in cattle. 

We in Liverpool are deeply sensitive not only of the loss to our 
School his passing entails, but a great personal one also. 

THE FUNERAL 
A large gathering of relatives and friends, including members of 
the profession, many of whom had travelled long distances for the 

purpose, were present at the English Methodist Church, Brighton 
an Rhyl, on Friday, January 22nd, 1943, to pay their last tribute 
to Professor James Ferguson Craig. That so many were present, 
despite the inclement weather and the difficulties of travel, is a testi- 
mony to the deep affection and high esteem in which he was held 
by his professional colleagues. 

The service, which was conducted by the Rev. T. E. Lindsay, 
the Minister of the church, was most impressive and appropriate. 
This was followed by a short committal service at the Rhyl Cemetery, 
which was also conducted by Mr. Lindsay. 

Amongst those present were Mrs. Nora H. Craig (widow), Mr. 
A. Craig (brother), Mr. C. Scott (brother-in-law), Dr. A. D. McNair 
(Vice-Chancellor, University of Liverpool) and Mrs. McNair, 
Professor Share-Jones (representing the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons), Mr. H. W. Steele-Bodger (representing the National 
Veterinary Medical Association), Mr. H. Raynor Hewetson (repre- 
senting the Lancashire Veterinary Association), Mr. C. W. Gart- 
wright (representing the North Wales Division, N.V.M.A.), Captain 
J. D. Broome (representing the Technical and Animal Health 
Divisions, Ministry of Agriculture), Mr. H. V. Hughes (Board of 
Veterinary Studies, Liverpool University), Professor and Mrs. J. G. 
Wright, Dr. G. O. Davies, Mr. A. Ratter, Miss K. M. Massey, 
Messrs. H. Sumner, W. Kendrick, J. C. Baird and A. L. Williams. 
The students of the School were represented by Mr. A. R. Jennings 
(Leahurst Veterinary Students Society), Mr. C. N. Saunders (Liver- 
pool University Veterinary Society), Messrs. S. B. Brocklehurst, 
F. A. Chapman and B. Rimmer. In addition to Professor Craig’s 
colleagues previously mentioned all the laboratory staff of the Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Pathology were present. 

There were numerous wreaths from relatives, friends and the 
associations represented. 

* * * * 


The Late Brigadier Eassie 

Brigadier Murray, Director, Army Veterinary and Remount 
Services, writes 

With the death of Brigadier-General F. Eassie, ¢.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
at his residence, 13, Ely Place, Dublin, on the 23rd ult. yet 
another distinguished officer of the Army Veterinary Service has 
passed on. 

Born in 1864, General Eassie graduated in London in 1885, and 
was commissioned into the A.V. Department in 1889. He saw active 


service in the Manipur Expedition in 1891 and during the three 


succeeding years in Burma. In 1895 he took part in the Chitral 


Campaign. 
It was during the South African War, 1889 to 1902, that Brigadier- 


’ General Eassie’s abilities were first brought prominently to notice 


when he originated the now well-known Kraal system of maintaining 
and conditioning large numbers of remounts in the field. For his 
work in this campaign he was awarded the D.S.O. 

On the outbreak of the Great War he was serving in India and 
accompanied the Indian Expeditionary Force to France as A.D.V.S. 
Ist Indian Cavalry Division. In 1915 he was appointed head of the 
Veterinary Service in Salonica and promoted to full Colonel, the 
appointment being subsequently raised to the status of Director of 
Veterinary Service with the rank of Brigadier-General. , 

Those of us who served through the campaign in that theatre will 
recall the high standard of horse mastership maintained throughout 
the Force. This can safely be attributed to the enthusiasm, energy 
and practical ability of Brigadier-General Eassie whose personality 
impressed itself on everybody from the C.-in-C. to the youngest 
infantry transport officer. For his service he was awarded the 
C.M.G. in 1916 and the C.B. in 1919, together with two Greek 
military orders. 

Realising the disastrous results from sore backs amongst army 
horses in the South African War, General Eassie designed a cavalry 
saddle which would eliminate friction and so reduce wastage in war 
from that cause. This idea was afterwards applied to the hunting 
saddle and patented under his name. 

On his retirement in 1921 he enthusiastically took up painting as 
a hobby and proved himself an artist of no small ability. 

General Eassie will long be remembered in the Corps to which he 
gave such distinguished service. Those who, like the writer, had the 
privilege of serving him can record the affectionate regard in which 
he was held by all his officers and men, and his life and work will 
remain #n inspiration to all those who come after him. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Unriversiry GRANTS 


Sir E. Granam-Litt_e asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he can now make a statement as to his intentions regarding 
the forthcoming grant to the universities ? 

Sir K. Woop: Yes, Sir. The House will recall that, although the 
impact of the war on university finance has so far n less severe 
than was expected, the Government has maintained unchanged the 
annual provision. for university grants at £2,149,000. This policy 
was adopted in view of the vital part played by the universities in the 
life of the country, their essential contributions towards the national 
effort in war-time, and the prospect that immediately after the war 
they will be faced with very large demands on their funds in order 
to resume normal activities. "These considerations have lost none of 
their force and the Government, after considering a report from the 
University Grants Committee, have again decided to maintain the 
provision at its existing level. 

Non-PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 

Dr. Russet. THomas asked the Minister of Health (1) the death- 
rate per 1,000 of the total population from non-pulmonary tubercu- 
losis in the following counties, excluding county boroughs, in 1938 
and 1941: Huntingdon, Radnor, Rutland, Pembroke, Devon, 
Somerset, Westmorland, Buckingham, Dorset and Bedford ; 

(2) the death-rate per 1,000 of the total population from non- 
pulmonary tuberculosis in 1938 and 1941 in Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Edinburgh and Bristol ? 

Mr. E. Brown: The death-rates per 1,000 of the total population 
from non-pulmonary tuberculosis in 1938 and 1941 in the specified 
areas were as follow :— 


1941 1941 
1938 (Civilians 1938 (Civilians 

only) only) 
Glasgow ... Radnor... “18 
Liverpool... -13 “24 Pembroke... -15 
Manchester “14 “19 Devon 
Sheffield  -08 ‘ll Somerset ... ‘08 “O08 
Leeds... 12 “10 Westmorland “14 
Edinburgh “16 “18 Bucks on “09 
Bristol ... -10 “15 Dorset 
Huntingdon’ -14 “10 Bedford ... ‘ll 


The rates shown for 1941 must be regarded as being subject to 
varying and unknown degrees of distortion owing to the fact that 
deaths occurring in institutions will have been assigned to the former 
areas of residence while the populations of such areas may have been 
materially diminished or augmented through evacuation or other 
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war conditions. The Scottish figures have been supplied by my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for Scotland. 


TUBERCULOSIS | (DEATH-RATE) 

Dr. Russet THomas asked the Minister of Health (1) whether he 
will give the percentage increase or decrease in the death-rate per 
1,000 in 1941, as compared with 1938, from non-pulmonary tubercu- 
losis in children under 15 years of age in Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds Edinburgh and Bristol ; 

(2) whether he will give the percentage increase or decrease in the 
death-rate per 1,000 in 1941, as compared with 1938, from non- 
pulmonary tuberculosis in children under 15 years of age in the 
following counties, excluding county boroughs, if any, Huntingdon, 
Radnor, Rutland, Pembroke, Montgomery, Devon, Wiltshire, 
Somerset, Westmorland, Buckinghamshire, Dorset and Bedford ? 

Mr. E. Brown (Minister of Health): Records of the numbers of 
children in individual towns and counties are not available except in 
census years, and it is therefore not possible to furnish the death-rates 
desired. The numbers of deaths of children under 15 years of age 
from non-pulmonary tuberculosis in 1938 and 1941 in the specified 
areas were as follow :— 


1938 1941 1938 1941 


Birmingham ... 36 50 Rutland 
Liverpool ... 58 103 Pembroke iw 4 6 
Manchester ... 49 55 Montgomery ... 4 ! 
Sheffield 34 Devon 14 2% 

Leeds 33 Wiltshire 25 
Bristol 21 Somerset 8 21 
Edinburgh ... 29 38 Westmorland . 2 4 
Glasgow ... 154 Isl Bucks 13 19 
Huntingdon ... 2 3 Dorset l4 11 
Radnor Bedford 16 20 


The Scottish figures have — supplied by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for Scotland. 


Pics 


CoLONEL Macnamara asked the Minister of Agriculture why 
farmers have not been encouraged to keep pigs ; and whether since 
more pigs could be kept if they consumed odds and ends from the 
farm or in some cases specially grown crops, he will consider a 
reversal of this officicl attitude ? 

Mr. Hupson : Owing to the need to secure the maximum quantity 
of bread corn from home sources in order to release ships for urgent 
war purposes and to the prior claims of dairy cows, it has been 
necessary to cut down heavily the supplies of feeding stuffs available 
for pigs. This has inevitably led to a substantial reduction in the 
pig population. Farmers have, however, been encouraged to keep 
as many pigs as possible by making the fullest use of swill, tail corn, 
chat potatoes and other waste products of the farm. The collection 
of swill has been organised by my right hon. Friend the Minister of 
Supply and large quantities are now being absorbed by stock keepers. 


CasuaLty CATTLE, NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Mr. Euuis Situ asked the Minister of Health whether his attention 
has been directed to the great concern in North Staffordshire through 
the revelations made about casualty cattle and slink meat; can he 
make a statement on the matter ; and is he satisfied with the interpre- 
tations and effectiveness of the present Regulations ? 

Mr. E. Brown: The execution of the Food and Drugs Act and 
the Public Health (Meat) Regulations is the responsibility of the 
appropriate local authority. I have been in communication with the 
Stoke-on-Trent City Council with regard to the question, and I am 
informed that, having been seriously concerned at the increase in 
the number of casualty cattle sent to Stoke-on-Trent for slaughter, 
they made investigations and are appointing a senior meat inspector, 
who, in the Council’s opinion, will be able to deal effectively with 
casualty cattle in accordance with the Regulations. 


Paper (TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS) 


Mr. Sat asked the Minister of Supply whether he is aware that 
the amount of paper now available for the production of scientific 
journals published by the Cambridge University Press and other 
similar bodies is down to 30 per cent. of pre-war supplies and may 
shortly be reduced to 19} per cent. ; and whether, since this reduction 
causes delay of many menthe in the publication of results of research 
and therefore in their practical application, he will review the whole 
question of paper supplies for technical and scientific journals and 
ensure that technological developments essential in the national 
interest are not obstructed ? 

Sir A. Duncan: The journals of learned societies are treated more 
favourably than periodicals generally, and I am glad to assure my 
hon. Friend that there is no present intention to reduce the quotas. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 


Feb. 10th. Prey of the Scottish Metropolitan 
.M.A., at Edinburgh, 2.30 p.m. 
Feb. and District Division, N.V.M.A., Annual 
General Meeting at Grantham, 2 p.m. 
Feb. 12th.—Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Leeds, 2.30 p.m. 
Feb. 26th.Annual General Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Liverpool, 2.15 p.m. 
PERSONAL 
Marriage.—ButvLer—Crerasy. On Wednesday, January 20th, at 
Nottingham, Charles Arthur Butler, M.R.c.v.s., to Kathleen Mary, 


elder daughter of Flight-Sergeant and Mrs. J. H. Creasy, of 9, Victor 
* Crescent, Sandiacre, Notts. 


Division, 


* * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
EpMoNDs, Charles Robert, Ivy House, Sharnbrook, Bedford. 
Graduated London, May 22nd, 1891. Died January 25th, 1943 ; 
aged 72 years. 
Muenstow, Wilfrid, ‘The Gables, 
ated Edinburgh, May 21st, 1902. Died January 21st, 
62 years. 


Kington, Hereford. Gradu- 
1943; aged 


* * * * * 
NATIONAL GREYHOUND RACING CLUB 


Messrs. J. K. Bateman, B.Sc., M.R.c.v.s., and R. A. Willett, 
M.R.C.V.S., have been appointed Honorary Consultant Veterinary 
Surgeons to the Siewards of the National Greyhound Racing Club 
for the year 1943-44. 

* * * 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1943 


Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants in aid of research. 
The Fellowships and Grants are intended for senior workers who are 
prevented by routine duties or pressure of other work from carrying 
out research. They are limited to British-born subjects normally 
resident in Great Britain. In exceptional circumstances the Trustees 
may waive the condition as to residence. The Trustees are also 
prepared to consider applications from groups of workers engaged 
upon co-operative programmes of research, particularly from those 
engaged upon long-distance programmes or in institutions in which 
the normal facilities for research have been curtailed by the war. 
The duration of the awards will not normally extend over more than 
two years or less than three months and the amount will depend on 
the nature of the research and the circumstances of the applicant. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. 
L. Haden Guest, M.c., M.P., Leverhulme Research Fellowships, 
Unilever House, Blackfriars, E.C.4. Applications must be .received 
on or before March Ist, 1943. Awards will be announced in July 


and will date from September Ist, 1943. 
* * * * * 


AGRICULTURE’S POWERFUL NEW ALLY 


Dealing editorially with the findings of the Post-War _pee 
tion Committee of the Wholesale Textile Association, led by an 
independent chairman, Mr. W. Tudor Davies, an acknowledged 
authority on law and economics, The Farmer and Stock-Breeder 
observes: ‘‘ There is no reason why the Association should have 
any sentimental regard for the place of agriculture in its post-war 
recommendations. To find favour in the eyes of hard-headed 
industrialists, seeking a national prosperity necessary for the maximum 
turnover of merchandise, it is obvious that the welfare of farming 
must have had an irresistible appeal. The report does not devote 
a chapter to coal, to shipping or to any other single industry except 
agriculture. 

“© Agricultural products,’ says the Report, ‘which form the 
source of the world’s natural wealth, provide the basis for the raw 
materials used in textile manufacture ; and it is, therefore, apposite 
that the trade should be concerned with the position and prospects 
of British agriculture in relation to the national post-war economy.’ 

““In its final remarks, the Association declares that ‘a long-term 


policy for the restoration of British agriculture, based on the needs 
of the community for fresh-grown foods to maintain a standard of 
nutrition adequate for public health, and on the maximum capacity 
of the farming industry to provide such needs with due regard to the 
preservation of soil fertility, 
post-war reconstruction programmes’ ; 


should be placed in the forefront of 
and that ‘any long-term 
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finance required t to implement such a policy should be made available 
through public investment, if unobtainable on sufficiently favourable 
terms through other channels.’ 


* * * * 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM PROPOSALS 


On Thursday of last week the House of Commons discussed 
the Civil Service in the light of the recommendations of the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure. There was criticism of the 
Civil Service on various grounds, but a feature of the debate was 
the universal acknowledgment of the distinction and virtues of 
the service as a whole. Sir Kingsley Wood, who joined heartily 
in this tribute, indicated the need for “ thinking early ahead” on 
the post-war tasks of the service, and it was clearly in this sense 
that he accepted certain of the Select Committee’s proposals. 

One of the points made in the debate was that too much weight 
was laid in the Civil Service on academic qualifications as against 
the claims of experience in appointments to the higher positions. 
This, it was said, had the effect of barring the way to promotion 
from the lower grades. Attention was drawn by more than one 
member to the effect of the existing Pension rules in deterring 
resignations. 

Sir Kingsley Wood did not accept the view that the grading 
system was so rigid as some members assumed. He was not 
surprised that the Select Committee had recommended retention 
of central control by the Treasury, and he predicted that before 
very long the demand would be for still more Treasury supervision. 

He accepted the Committee’s recommendation that there should 
be a review, not necessarily by the Treasury, of organisation and 
methods, and that an officer of high status should be in charge of 
this machinery. He refused, however, to accept the proposal that 
a Parliamentary Secretary should be appointed exclusively for 
Civil Service affairs, preferring the existing system under which 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury attends to these matters. 

One part of the Committee’s report which Sir Kingsley Wood 
welcomed was the general recommendations on the training of 
Civil servants. Without specifically accepting the proposal that a 
Civil Service Staff College should be established, he undertook to 
put in hand at once an investigation into the question of training. 
He was unable to accept the Committee’s proposal that a Select 
Committee of the House should be appointed to make a continuing 
review of the working of Government Departments. In the view 
of the Government such an arrangement would trench upon the 
constitutional responsibility of the Executive. He was, nevertheless, 
in favour of periodic reviews of the Government Departments. 


AYRSHIRES AND DE-HORNING 


To what extent will the proposed new Ayrshire Association for 
England and Wales be in favour of de-horned animals ? Of all the 
cattle breeds the Ayrshire might be said to be the most horn- 
conscious. 

Horn training by various gadgets of weights and pulleys is not 
unknown and there may be a conflict of interests and opinions which 
will take some judicious handling. The delicate line of an Ayrshire’s 
horns is one of the things which gives it such a handsome appearance. 
But the times are stern and problems of this kind will have to be 
faced.—Farmer and Stock-Breeder. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
view of the writer only and must not be t as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 


VETERINARY EDUCATION 


Sir,—In truth it may be said that a profession may be judged by 
the virility of the interest which it exhibits in its education. Judged 
by these standards, history shows that the veterinary profession holds 
a high place. Conditions change and it becomes necessary to modify 
from time to time the educational curriculum in order that graduates 
may be trained as well as possible for the type of work they may be 
called to perform. These modifications have to take into consideration 
not only the needs of the present but the probable requirements of 
the future. With such a task it is obvious that our legislators can 
never evolve what might be called the perfect curriculum, Their 


* fortunately, the impetuosity of youth 


efforts are rather to construct something which will provide a basis 
that will be malleabie and so conform easily to the requirements of 
the present or the future. 

From the time of its inception the veterinary profession as a whole 
has shown great interest in its own educational problems. In fact 
the bulk of its internal activities have centred about this topic. To 
those who would doubt such a statement we would prescribe that 
they delve into recorded veterinary history. They will find such 
study interesting, instructive and absorbing. They will realise 
before many pages are turned that this present anxiety is no new 
thing but simply an exacerbation of the swing of a pendulum which 
has never been still. They will find that, although the pendulum 
has sometimes been rather steady, its tick has always been strong 
and regular. 

Fortunately the profession was founded on good democratic 
principles and throughout its history ail sides have been able to voice 
their views. These views have always been considered, some have 
been adopted, some adopted after suitable modification, and others 
cast aside. On balance, steady progress in the right direction has 
been made, sudden revolutionary changes have been avoided, for, 
has been mellowed by the 
experience and sagacity of age. 

Now, although the education of the profession is one of the most 
pressing problems, it is no new thing and, further, it is a problem 
which we must settle ourselves, for veterinary surgeons are the only 
people who are competent to judge. No outside person or body 
can be classed as being an authority in such matters. Therefore, no 
useful purpose can be gained by calling in other parties to evolve 
plans for us. We, and we alone, must guide the destiny of our 
educational system. Can one visualise the medical or legal professions 
accepting that all and sundry should attempt to guide the destinies 
of their callings ? It might be that, for financial or political reasons, 
we may ask for help to put our schemes into action. No great 
objection could be taken to such a course. 

Those who decry the profession, its government or its educational 
attainments from the house-tops are doing a great disservice to their 
profession and incidentally exhibit their personal ignorance since 
their statements are not true. Their profession compares very 
favourably with any other learned body in the quality of its under- 
graduates, its education, its graduates and its service to the public. 
Such Quisling action invites the interference of outside people and 
bodies. It helps to prolong the Gilbertian farce which has been so 
long acted by those in authority when veterinary problems have come 
under Government review. Unqualified people, some of eminence, 
some of no consequence, in other walks of life, have been ema 
to committees in order to investigate purely veterinary problems and 
advise thereon. While not wishing to damp the ardour of the 
enthusiasts, for without enthusiasm all would be lost, I would urge 
that they bring their impetuosity under reasonable control. Don’t 
condemn or cast away the old without due and considered thought. 
Don’t run after will-o’-the-wisps, see that new pfojects are tried in 
the fire before adoption. Do not think entirely in terms of the present 
but give due regard to the future. The profession will live long 
after our bones are rotted ; what may appear terrifically important 
to-day may be of no great consequence in a few years’ time. Think 
in terms of generations rather than of years. Asa rule, sudden changes 
do no good and a reasonable trial should be given to any established 
system before it is condemned. Fight to preserve and further 
establish our right to control our own internal affairs and destiny. 

When one becomes a member of a learned profession certain 
privileges are acquired, but one undertakes to render service to that 
profession in order that its reputation may be thereby enhanced. 
The very act of acceptance of membership implies that the new 
graduate accepts the duties and responsibilities which follow. One 
of these responsibilities is that the graduate shall do all in his power 
to preserve the reputation of his profession. 

It is in those professions which are devoted to the healing art that 
this spirit has been shown best. A strict code has been engendered, 
a code which has been nurtured in tradition and mellowed by time. 
Let this be remembered by all and, above all, let us bear in mind 
the fable of the wise bird who never violated his own nest. 


Yours faithfully, 
Larks Hall Farm, J. McCunn 
Chingford, Essex. 
January 10th, 1943. 


The danger arising from laxity in treatment of swill before being 
fed to stock was emphasised at a meeting of the Highland gnd 
Agricultural Society. It was suggested that, if it was found im- 
practicable to provide central boiling depots, some other means 
should be devised to ensure proper treatment before the swill 
reached the farmer, 
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